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placed a ring on his finger, which was regarded by all present as a
pledge of her intention to become his wife; but her ministers
were determined to prevent her from so great an act of folly. She
had commanded a paper, prescribing the rites and ceremonials to
be used at the marriage, to be prepared. This paper was actually
drawn up and subscribed by herself and the prince; but the same
evening when she retired to her bedroom, her ladies all threw
themselves at her feet, with a concert of lamentations, and be-
sought her to remember her sister queen Mary's wedded misery,
and not to throw herself away on a youthful husband, by whom
she would probably be despised and forsaken. They also implored
her "not to sully her glory as a Protestant queen by vowing
obedience to a Homan Catholic prince." In the morning she sent
for the duke. He found her pale, and in tears. She communi-
cated the cause of her distress, and she attributed it " to a struggle
between love and duty, which forbade her to become his wife."
The duke retired in great disorder to his chamber, and plucking
the recently-bestowed ring from his finger, flung it passionately
on the ground, exclaiming at the same time that " the women of
England were as variable as their climate." He then declared his
intention to depart, but Elizabeth entreated "him to remain, for
" it was her intention to marry him at a more auspicious season."
She actually induced him to tarry three months longer. At last
his new subjects in the Low Countries became so impatient of his
absence that he was forced to return. The queen accompanied "Hirn
as far as Canterbury, and would have gone on to Sandwich only he
would not permit it. He left England the 8th of February, 1583,
and soon got into a labyrinth of difficulties by the crooked line of
politics he adopted. He deserted his new subjects, and fled to
France, where he died in Chateau Thiery, June 10,1583. Elizabeth
expressed great sorrow for his death; and there is reason to
believe she would have married him if her ministers would have
allowed her.

She now bestowed distinguishing favour on "Walter Raleigh,
who was a connection of her former governess, Mrs. Ashley, by
whom he was introduced to her powerful patronage. Elizabeth
was charmed with the wit, genius, and graceful bearing of
Raleigh, and made him captain of her guards. One day a heavy
shower had fallen before her majesty, attended by her ladies and
state officers, set forth on her daily walk. After a while she came
to a large slough, which intercepted her progress; she paused to
consider the best way of crossing it to avoid defiling her feet,
when Raleigh, who was in attendance, divested himself of the
new plush cloak which he had that morning put on for the first